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Music..part of our Methodist heritage 


Every Methodist Church 
Uses Music and 


Everyone in the church or church school 
with music responsibility needs to use 


music ministry 


Music Ministry is designed to meet the 
needs of ALL who contribute to the 
musical life of your congregation—not 
only the professionals. The person who 
plays the piano for your kindergarten 
children . . . the one who leads the 
singing in an adult class . . . your 
church organist . . . the choir director 
or minister of music .. . all will find 
stimulation and guidance in Music 
Ministry. 





Music Ministry regularly features items of general interest to ALL concerned 
with music in the church and church school. An outstanding feature correlates 
music for different age groups in the children’s department with the curricu- 
lum units . . . junior choirs study the Hymnal and grow in their appreciation of 
the inspirational hymns . . . primary groups learn to praise God and love Jesus 
through song. Specific articles are directed to the leaders of choirs, to directors 
of religious education, and to organists. The ‘Music Supplement” provides im- 
portant reference material for the choir director as it brings to his attention rec- 
ommended anthems of the highest quality in a variety of difficulty ranges. Re- 
member—Music Ministry is designed to improve the WHOLE music program 
in your church school and church. 








60c 


per quarter in bulk 
to churches 


$3.00 


per year for individual 
subscription to home address 


Be sure to order plenty of copies! 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Immoral movie advertising is being 
turned down flatly by advertising execu- 
tives of The Portland Oregonian, \argest 
newspaper in the state. Any advertise- 
ments “which tend to incite behavior 
contrary to established codes of morality 
and good taste” get a flat rejection. And 
these are the points that offend: illustra- 
tions of persons in compromising situa- 
tions, or in a state of dress or undress 
that would be considered indecent on 
the street or beach or any other public 
place; illustrations portraying a high 
degree of violence; headings or text tend- 
ing to stimulate an unnatural or un- 
wholesome attitude or interest in sex 
violence, narcotic addiction or immoral- 
ity; or copy using the device of double 
meanings with the purpose of conveying 
an impression restricted by these stand- 
ae 


Changes crawl too slowly, if South 
African Christians expect to keep up 
with the swiftly moving currents of 
racial feeling and acting. This is the 
judgment of Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, and of Dr. Robert S. Bil- 
heimer, who recently visited the republic 
for fresh consultations with non-white 
Africans, Afrikaners, and English-speak- 
ing South Africans. He found the situa- 
tion “one of the greatest complexity.” He 
joined Dr. Visser *t Hooft in warning 
that “mere condemnation and threats” 
cannot be counted on to improve the 
attitudes, especially when such come 
from Christians thousands of miles away. 


New in 1961—a full-color bulletin each month 


Methodist Weekly 
Church Bulletin 


SERVICE 


Something new has been 
added to the Methodist 
Weekly Church Bulletin 
Service! Beginning in 1961, 
12 full-color bulletins are in- 
cluded in the Methodist Bul- 
letin Service at no extra cost. 
And... you can order addi- 
tional copies of these full- 
color bulletins at the regular 
subscription price. Just look 
at the other special features 
of the Methodist Weekly 
Church Bulletin: 


e Available with or without Methodist- 


centered messages 


e Suitable for all types of printing— 
mimeographing, multilithing, or mul- 


tigraphing 


e Illustrated by lovely paintings, pho- 


tographs, and kodachromes 


e Matching pieces available for Easter 


and Christmas 


e Offers the utmost in convenience, 


utility and beauty 


Added to these outstanding fea- 
tures is the fact that your bulle- 
tins are delivered regularly and 
without fail. Minimum order, 50 
per Sunday. Order in multiples of 
50 per week. Place your order 60 
days in advance. 

(AP) .per hundred, postpaid, $1.10 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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Headliner Bulletin Boards 
You Can Install Anywhere! 


¢ In Church Wall ¢ In Masonry 
¢ On Church Lawn 


All-Aluminum Headliner Board aE ba Be | on 

Satin Finish—Will Never Rust fo3e, Ba Wo 
Install in masonry, church wall, or erect on your lawn. Heavy ces ae = et day 
gauge anodized aluminum with satin finish. Insect and weather- Seats Biz. Sly Si 4h Is ( 
proof. Aluminum pull knobs, two chrome-plated cylinder locks 
and double strength glass on door. Interior fluorescent tube Fen : 
illuminates entire board. Letters in name plate cut through pudfor = ~ \oe7 to | 
aluminum, backed with translucent fiber glass. Name plate [; Avs TN nny lag , 
limited to 25 letters; extra letters, $1.00, each. Measures 49x52 ee ves : Pe hot 
inches; removable copy board, 44x38 inches. Your choice of 
black or white inner copy board—specify. Comes with 498 : . f 
aluminum letters in 4-inch, 3-inch, and 2-inch sizes. MR-6000. a nt eee a, ern 
Transportation extra from Nashville, Tenn.; specify truck or ; ooo Sh ase Se hy Rr ’ ma 
rail shipment. Shpg. wt., 97 Ibs. $390.00 ay ie CM fe . gS DTN PEN rec 


LAWN ERECTING EQUIPMENT. WALL MOUNTING EQUIPMENT. All Le NM he Wy WE Ma 
Two anodized aluminum 2x2-inch belts and fittings needed to attach eee : rahe" 55% i 

posts, surmounted with matching your all-aluminum Headliner on 
aluminum Grecian Urns. Two Board securely to your church or me HS TE ing 
scrolls; belts. Transportation ex- wall. Postage extra; shipping . 
tra; shpg. wt., 24 lbs. $116.00 weight, 14 lbs. $17.50 \ 
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Solid Bronze Headliner Board if 
Install It Anywhere You Like wh 


Solid bronze, finished in warm tones. May be in- LAWN ERECTING EQUIPMENT. Two 212- C 
stalled in masonry, church wall, or on your lawn, "¢h sauare posts finished in bronze and to ¢ 
ee 3 Seen ‘ . surmounted with brenze Grecian Urns. 
Insect and weather-proof Two bronze cylinder ‘two continuous bronze finished attach- on 
locks, matching pull, piano-type hinge, double ment scrolls and cross bar. Bolts and to | 
strength glass on door. Fluorescent tube illuminates _— Transportation extra; shpg. wt., 148 
. . . Ss 

entire board, including church name plate. Letters ss $95.48 the 
of name plate cut through bronze, backe ri we 
emia E tia es We’ bronze, backed with Watt MOUNTING EQUIPMENT. Four | 
translucent fiber glass. We put as many letters on formed angles for board sides: one au 
church name plate as space permits. Memorial formed angle for bottem. Bolts and an- spe 
plaque with up to 40 letters free if ordered with hors. Postage extra; shipping weight, 0 
board. Over 40 letters, 15¢ per letter extra. Measures = oe $17.50 stat 
49x52 inches with inner copy board 44x38 inches. T 
tes cotent teak ao 7a ae aoe if ee EXTRA INNER COPY BOARD for MR-6000 
BST CAPs VOOR th DIACK Of whke—specky. n= and MR-7000. Black or white—specii” ject 
cludes 498 letters in 4-inch, 3-inch, and 2-inch sizes. Size, 44x38 inches. Transportation extra; Cle 
MR-7000. Transportation extra from Nashville, shps. wt., 24 Ibs. $27.20 “Ja 
Tenn.; specify truck or rail shipment. Shpg. wt., MR-4438W. White Background - 
245 Ibs. $575.00 MR-4438B. Black Background soc] 
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Headliner Harmony Board ATE EIT plo 
Install in Masonry or Wall fo Wa We Mee) and 


Install board into your church wall or any brick or stone " FIRST METHODIST CHURCH of ° 
masonry on your church lawn. Made of 18-gauge prime ie for 
steel, Gray Metalescent baked enamel finish. Rust and insect Bred AY | V 
proof. All-steel door with double-strength glass, brass-plated my) oWWTERIOR LIGHTED 
locks and pull knob. Church name plate has letters cut i ALL STEEL 
through metal, backed with translucent glass. Name plate Loy ploy the 
E = 
limited to 25 letters; extra letters, $1.00, each. Entire board aaa ini aah =| : Eitl 
illuminated. Measures 49x52 inches; removable copy board, | 3 |e eS mek our 
44x38 inches; 614 inches thick. Includes 609 letters in 3-inch, | ee J 
2-inch and 11-inch sizes. Inner board in black or white— 
specify. MR-700-MS. Complete with inner copy board and 
609 letters and numbers. Transportation extra from Nashville, |“. _|f- Nn ee | ) L 
Tenn.; specify truck or rail shipment. Shpg. wt., 182 (> Wy tf eral 
Ibs. $230.00 — ai2sce meisrreniinnelds aes es Ye alts sho elds Fed 
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USE OUR BUDGET TERMS at no extra cost. Only 20% down with og 
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COMMENT 


Vocation in Occupation 


LABOR DAY is one of those secular holidays that is 
so much a part of the American scene that churches feel 
some obligation to acknowledge its arrival on the calendar. 
We designate the first Sunday of September as Labor Sun- 
day and usually make an effort to sing Work for the Night 
Is Coming, and preach either on Labor's responsibilities i in 
its relationship to management, or the workingman’s duty 
to God. 

The fact that we feel some compulsion to land with our 
homiletical feet in the area of work on this Sunday is 
another indication of how much the secular calendar gov- 
erns the church program. It is just possible that, in far too 
many pulpits, the first Sunday of June this year (Pentecost) 
received less emphasis than the first Sunday of September. 
Many churches are still giving Santa Claus a featured place 
on the Sunday morning program at Christmas and ignor- 
ing January 6—Epiphany. 

We Methodists don’t have to throw away the center- 
pulpit and bring out the liturgical colors, but we are amiss 
if we ignore the important dates on the church calendar 
while embracing important national holidays. 

Certainly the areas of vocation and occupation are central 
to our Christian preaching, but we should speak of them 
on days of our own choosing and not feel any compulsion 
to use the time designated on the desk calendar. Indeed, 
there is a fundamental danger in this “culture participation” 
we Methodists engage in. It robs us of a prophetic voice at 
a time when our society cries desperately for someone to 
speak against those things that are reducing us to statistics, 
status seekers, and organization men. 

Take Labor Sunday, for example. If we preach on the sub- 
ject of labor will we designate who constitutes “labor”? 
Clearly, the original intention was for the day to honor the 
“laboring class.” Gradually, our pulpits came—through the 
social gospel emphasis—to use the day as a time to call labor 
to task for its failures, or management to task for its ex- 
ploitation of labor. But this left out the white-collar people 
and the professional classes. So, some of tis tried to speak 
of “everyone who works” on this day, but this, too, fails— 
for Labor Day is a day honoring the “working class.” 

We are left in the position of having either to confine 
our remarks to one class or to go against the intention of 
the secular holiday and talk about vocations in general. 
Either way, we are drawn into battle along lines not of 
our own choosing. We are forced to play the game with 
the other team’s rules. We must begin with the presupposi- 
tions of the “world” and not our own. 

Labor Sunday observances began in 1910 when the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, at the suggestion of the American 
Federation of Labor, recommended to the churches that the 
day be so designated. Undoubtedly, good and sage com- 
ments have been made in these 50 years concerning the 
Christian witness in this area. In view of the recent hearings 
on corruption in the unions and the current rumblings in 
the upper echelons of the automobile industry, our witness 
needs to be made with all the force of a Jeremiah or an 
Amos. 
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But the witness must be a theological one and not just 
a socio-economic one. The prophet must stand on holy 
ground, otherwise his voice is compromised. Unless we 
speak from the “divine imperative,” our proclamations 
sound uncomfortabiy like press releases from civic and 
fraternal organizations. 

It is a subtle thing, but it is in these situations that we 
have fallen into the heresy of preaching on the “American 
Way of Life” instead of on the way of the cross. We 
would be truer to our calling if we would speak of the 
Christian’s vocation in his occupation, and do so throughout 
the church year. This vocation—by definition—is to live a 
life of love within the community of the saved, and to make 
our witness both in and out of that community. 

In our society of automation and depersonalization, this 
is difficult. The guilt we feel for participating in a morally 
ambiguous culture would be overwhelming if we did not 
know that we have been accepted even though we are 
unacceptable. We are a community of the saved, praise 
God, and our vocation is to participate in that community 
and bring others into it. Standing on this base, our preach- 
ing and church proclamations then can be realistic. We can 
make it clear that the success motif of our society is of man’s 
doing and not God’s. We can insist that a man’s pocket- 
book, personal power or profession has nothing to do with 
salvation. It is our occupations that provide us with a class 
structure. All Christians share the same vocation. 

We may still upon occasion honor labor and manage- 
ment. We may criticize, condemn, and condone our culture 
when the occasion demands. When we stand on the base of 
God’s Word to man we may safely speak with a prophetic 
voice and acknowledge the presence of various secular holi- 
days without being beholden to them. We must remain 
completely “in,” but not “of” the world. Our task is to heal 
a broken world. If we allow our preaching and church 
program to be prodded by that which is broken, then 
we are no longer in a position to heal. 


—Tue Epitors 





















































































Great Lakes Tables and Chairs 


‘ GREAT LAKES Make the Most of Your Classroom Space, Take Hard Knocks 
Of Usage and Still Keep Their Beauty—Economical, Too! 


Durable, attractive, economical and safe—this 
is the thinking behind every Great Lakes 
Table and Chair ...a new design of class- 
room furniture that finds hundreds of new 
users every year. 

Made of the finest top grade northern hard 
maple—hand picked. Cheery, natural finish is 
warm and livable and it’s washable! Non-fold- 
ing style eliminates finger-pinching, clothes- 
snagging headaches. 

For genuine satisfaction, select Great Lakes 
Tables and Chairs now for your new church 
school year. Top Cokesbury values with amaz- 
ingly low prices. Transportation extra from 
Iron Mountain, Michigan; specify truck or rail 
shipment. 


Great Lakes Tables V 


Made of hard northern maple, with a natural lacquer finish and curved-leg design 

Available in five heights; top available in 24x48 or 30x60 inches. T 
NURSERY SIZE PRIMARY SIZE Lor 

GC-2408. 18 inches high; top, 24x48 inches. GC-2413. 23 inches high; top, 24x48 inches, 

GC-3008. 18 inches high; top, 30x60 inches. GC-3013. 23 inches high; top, 30x60 inches, yest 


KINDERGARTEN SIZE JUNIOR SIZE thor 


CC-2410. 20 inches high; top, 24x48 inches. GC-2415. 25 inches high; top, 24x48 inches. thec 
GC-3010. 20 inches high; top, 30x60 inches. GC-3015. 25 inches high; top, 30x60 inches. fore 
1 
ADULT SIZE Bat 
GC-2418. 28 inches high; top, 24x48 inches. diff 


GC-3018. 28 inches high; top, 30x60 inches. 
24x48-inch Tables. Any height given above. Shpg. wt., each 29 Ibs. each, $17.10 J 
30x60-inch Tables. Any height given above. Shpg. wt., each, 39 lbs. each, $22.20 hist 
qua 


Economical Great Lakes Chair ve 


With Form-Fitting Seat 


fait! 
Form-fitting seats. Non-folding, will not ask 
tip even with the weight of a 200-lb. man tas 
placed far ahead of the center. Exclusive, rege 
triple-strength, glue-and-screw joint at 
center of chair—almost impossible to up- opp 
set or break. Maple, washable lacquer The 
finish. Rubber tips are provided to pro- . 
tect your flocrs, prevent skidding, and sam 
eliminate noise. 

mus 


NURSERY SIZE f diff 


CGC-Ww080. 8 inches high. Wt., each, 5 B 
lbs. each, $4.10 
Great Lakes Curved Back Chair cone 
ve “i KINDERCARTEN SIZE f 5 
—Will Not Tip GC-W100. 10 inches high. Wt., each, 5 - 
The finest of the Great Lakes Chairs—has_ both Ibs. each, $4.10 lief, 
curved back rests and form-fitting seats. Will not : ‘ 
tip with the weight of a 200-lb. man placed far PRIMARY SIZE 4 x3 ; con 
ahead of the center. Triple-strength, glue-and- GC-W130. 13 inches high. Wt., each, 5 ao pres 
screw joint at center of chair. Curved leg design. lbs., 1 oz. each, $4.15 h 
Maple with washable lacquer finish. Rubber tips. cil wee e | 
JUNIOR SIZE i whe 


NURSERY SIZE GC-W150. 15 inches high. Wt., each, 8 4 hi 
GC-C208. 8 inches high. Wt., each, 5 Ibs., each, $4.65 lbs. each, $5.15 4 1S 


KINDERGARTEN SIZE ADULT SIZE con’ 


GC-C210. 10 inches high. Wt., each, 5 Ibs., each, $4.65 CC-W180. 18 inches high. Wt., each, 9 the 
lbs. each, $7.35 vey: 

PRIMARY SIZE a7 

GC-C213. 13 inches high. Shipping weight, each, 6 hist 
Ibs., 1 oz. each, $4.70 thec 


JUNIOR SIZE it st 
GC-C215. 15 inches high. Wt., each, 8 lbs., each, $5.55 doe: 


ADULT SIZE ; can 


GC-C218. 18 inches high. Shipping weight, each, Chu 
11 Ibs. each, $7.80 FREE SUPPLY CATALOG. Drop us a 
card for your free copy of our Church Q 

and Church School Catalog—a com- : 

plete listing of classroom and church to h 

Add state sales tax where it applies DENS ERS SupeNe. or | 
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HAT IS THE contemporary the- 
ological problem? 

The problem of theology, like the 
Lord it serves, is presumably “the same 
yesterday and today and forever.” Al- 
though this is essentially true, the task of 
theology in some respects is always dif- 
ferent. In fact, one must say that because 
it is always the same, it is also always 
different. 

The essential theological task in every 
historical situation is to supply the ade- 
quate conceptual statement in that situa- 
tion of the understanding of God, man, 
and the world that is implied in obedient 
faith in the Christian proclamation. The 
task of theology must be undertaken with 
regard to the peculiar limitations and 
opportunities of each historical period. 
The essential aim always remains the 
same, but the way in which this aim 
must be realized is constantly new and 
different. 

But, what do we mean by “adequate 
conceptual statement”? Simply _ this: 
everyone, no matter how simple his be- 
lief, is a theologian. Everyone has some 
conceptual understanding, whether ex- 
pressed or unexpressed, of the faith that 
he holds. Therefore, the question is never 
whether one has a theology, but what is 
his theology. Is it adequate? Is it able to 
convey directly and without distortion 
the meaning that it is intended to con- 
vey? Can it be understood in the given 
historical situation? What makes any 
theology adequate is the extent to which 
it states precisely what faith means, and 
does this in such a way that the meaning 
can be understood by those to whom the 
Church is summoned to speak. 

Obviously, the problem of theology is 
to find the right conceptuality—the way 
of thinking and speaking that is ade- 
quate. This is why it is necessary to 
speak of “the contemporary theological 
problem.” We are merely talking about 
the specific form in which the theological 
problem presents itself in our particular 
historical situation. 
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For Our Time By SCHUBERT M. 













This, of course, raises the fundamental 
question: What precisely is our situation? 
What are the peculiar limitations and 
possibilities for understanding that are 
characteristic of the culture of our par- 
ticular period? 

There are two such characteristics: 
First, the ever-growing domination of 
the modern scientific picture of the 
world. Increasingly, men are coming to 
understand themselves and their experi- 
ences in terms of science and technology. 
They take for granted that the world 
in which they live is the closed and law- 
fully ordered universe that scientific re- 
search and technological achievement as- 
sume it to be. This implies that every 
assertion put forward for serious consid- 
eration must meet standards of meaning- 
fulness and verification. 

Second is the increasing prevalence of 
a positive attitude toward man’s various 
natural and cultural possibilities. Fre- 
quently this is called the “this-worldli- 
ness” of modern culture. This is ap- 
propriate, for what distinguishes our 
period is its insistence that this world be 
brought to its complete fulfillment. Mod- 
ern man refuses to brook any arbitrary 
interference with his own autonomous 
development. 

These two basic tendencies, are prac- 
tically universal in their influence. They 
are so predominant that the classical 
theological formulations, which are the 
sources of any new theological statement, 
are not understandable. Whether we take 
the formulations of Scripture or those of 
the subsequent theological tradition, we 
have a way of thinking and speaking 
that men today find impossible to under- 
stand. Traditional theology is inadequate. 
We must try to find a way to say all the 
Gospel means and yet speak understand- 
ably to our time. 

This problem has been the central 
theological problem throughout modern 
history. At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury Protestant theology was faced with 
the same basic task that still confronts us. 


Schubert M. Ogden 1s professor 
of philosophical theology at Perkins 
School of Theology in Dallas. 


OGDEN 


That which was at the bottom of the 
great struggles between orthodoxy and 
liberalism in the 19th century, as well as 
the fundamentalist-modernist controversy 
of our own century, was precisely this 
same issue. 

Orthodoxy and fundamentalism were 
attempts to resist the modern situation 
through modes of thought actually criti- 
cized by fundamentalism. Liberalism and 
modernism were efforts to accept this 
criticism, and to find new ways of think- 
ing and speaking that would be under- 
standable to modern man. 


| i IS WITH reference to this problem 
that we can best understand the more 
recent events in Protestant theological 
history. When Karl Barth wrote his com- 
mentary on Romans, he introduced a 
new approach to this basic problem. At 
the precise point where, for all of their 
differences, orthodoxy and _ liberalism 
were in essential agreement, Barth took 
a new and different tack. Instead of as- 
suming, as orthodoxy and liberalism had 
done, that there was an essential con- 
nection between the biblical message and 
the truth of science, or the ways in which 
men’s natural and cultural potentialities 
are to be realized, Barth affirmed that 
God is “wholly other,” and that there is 
an “infinite qualitative difference be- 
tween time and eternity.” Thus the whole 
point of his original “dialectical theology” 
went beyond orthodoxy and liberaiism in 
dealing with the basic theological prob- 
lem. 

This original impulse was never real- 
ized. Barth and many of his followers 
moved in a direction that deserves the 
label “neo-orthodox.” By the Second 
World War, when Rudolf Bultmann 
first issued a demand for a “demythol- 
ogizing” of traditional theological formu- 
lations, the general theological situation 
was not too different from what it had 
been in 1918. 

This explains the kind of reaction that 
Bultmann’s proposal has evoked. For 






Bultmann 
as 


By BENGT SIMONSSON 


EW THEOLOGIANS in our time 

have enjoyed as much popularity 
and been as much misunderstood as 
Professor Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg 
University, Germany 

His fame has stretched from the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, where he is profes- 
sor of theology, into the entire Western 
world. No New Testament scholar can 
afford to be unacquainted with him and 
his contribution to present-day theo- 
logical thinking. 

I interviewed Dr. Bultmann, now 
past 75, in his apartment a few blocks 
from Syracuse University, when he was 
a visiting professor there. 

I asked his opinion of the American 
students of theology. “It is difficult to 
give an exact answer,” he said, “but it 
seems to me as if the American youth is 
open to the Gospel and its message, and 
that the interest in religion is real.” 

Then he called attention to the fact 
that interest in religion and theology 
always comes in waves. 

“Our present existential interpreta- 
tion of the Gospels was preceded by the 
historical interpretations of Schweitzer 
and Schleiermacher. But let us remem- 
ber that the reason for changing our 
approach is that we seek to come closer 
to the truth.” 

Here the question about Bultmann’s 
own contribution to biblical interpreta- 
tion came naturally. It is for his at- 
tempts to “demythologize the Gospels,” 
and for separating myth and metaphor 
from the vital truths in the Bible, that 
he is best known outside Germany. 

“People think my demythologizing 
attempts are a kind of magic exegesis, 
something like a totally new interpre- 
tation of the Gospels. It is nothing but 
a tool, really, a tool that we use so that 
we may be able to see the truths in the 
Gospels as they were originally.” 

Then he said that the Bible itself has 
not changed. The difference is that our 
metaphors and expressions have been 
altered. They have been made subject 
to the cultural influences of time and 
environment while the Bible has not. 


Bengt Simonsson is a crusade scholar 
from Sweden, working on his master’s 
in religious journalism at Syracuse. 


I Found Him 


Rudolph Bultmann 


That is why we have to clarify the 
meaning of the Bible, he feels. 

Bultmann mentioned that he first be- 
gan to think about his “demytholo- 
gizing” back in his student days. It was 
a method of interpretation. “It did not 
come to me like a bolt from heaven, 
though some people think it did.” 

Our talk turned to sermons and their 
meaning in modern church life. “I do 
not think the minister should meddle 
in politics or in social issues, if he does 
not understand them thoroughly. After 
all, the New Testament is neither a 
political handbook nor a_ sociological 
reference work,” he said. 

And then he added, “In order to 
make religion more effective we need to 
have more theology in the sermons. We 
need to have the thoughts about God 
and the understanding about him in- 
terpreted and explained to us.” 

Religious education claims much at- 
tention in America today, I suggested. 

“Do you mean religious education or 
religious instruction?” he asked. “We 
cannot really talk about religious educa- 
tion because faith is not a decision of 
the intellect. We fool ourselves if we 
think that we can educate a child into 
faith. Faith is a gift from God that man 
may accept. He cannot create it him- 
self.” 

As I left the Lutheran professor with 
his pipe and his Greek Testament he 
turned once again to a stack of papers 
on his desk. I shall remember him as 
a man of charm as well as a scholar 
whose intellectual searchlight has 
shown the world new dimensions in 
religion. 


his proposal is basically that which Barth 
implied in his restatement of the Pauline 
message of grace and faith. Bultmann’s 
message has now been put forward in. the 
form of a generalized solution to the 
contemporary theological problem. 

This touches on the second main topic 
to be considered—the resources available 
for dealing with the contemporary prob- 
lem. 

First, is the need for thinking and 
speaking that can be understood by men 
whose understanding is limited by their 
acceptance of the scientific picture of 
the world. The most significant resource 
is Rudolf Bultmann’s twofold method of 
demythologizing and existential interpre. 
tation. The works of Paul Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr are also helpful. Bult 
mann gives us a restatement of tradi- 
tional theological formulations, which as 
such are scientifically incredible—n 
terms of the understanding of human ex. 
istence that they more or less inadequate. 
ly express. 


ECOND, THERE is the problem of 

finding an appropriate conceptuality 
which will be genuinely understandable 
to men who are seriously committed to 
the maximum realization of their various 
natural and cultural possibilities. Here 
the most significant contribution is that 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, who has helped us 
see that there is a real possibility of “a 
synthesis of Reformation and Renais- 
sance” in which justice is done both to 
the “indeterminate possibilities” of man’s 
life in history and to the inevitable lim- 
itation and corruption of all his historical 
achievements. 

By speaking of man as both nature 
and spirit, that is, both a vital-rational 
organism and a free and responsible self, 
Niebuhr has made clear the dialectical 
relationship between man’s natural and 
cultural possibilities and his eschatologi- 
cal possibility of existence in faith and 
love. He has affirmed modern man’s 
concern that this world be brought to its 
fullest possible realization, while at the 
same time affirming in an appropriate 
way the Gospel’s claim that man’s des- 
tiny lies beyond this world. 

It is not by accident, that the main 
conceptual resource of both Bultmann 
and Niebuhr has been existentialist 
philosophy. What we have in this im- 
portant philosophical movement of our 
time is a conceptuality that is at once 
appropriate and understandable in the 
present historical situation. Therefore, 
our answer to the question of the right 
conceptuality for our particular theo 
logical task lies in some form of e& 
istentialist philosophy to be used in the 
general manner indicated by Bultmann 
and Niebuhr. 

The important task today is to appro 
priate such resources as these and work 
out a statement of the eternal Gospel that 
will be adequate for our time. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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HEN ROY DELAMOTTE said 

it is, “Far better to fly to heaven 
on wings of trash than to slide into hell 
on Hamlet,” he was expressing a com- 
mon fallacy—that Mr. Average Church- 
member in Average Church has a below 
average appreciation of the arts in gen- 
eral and of Shakespeare in particular. 
But Shakespeare refuses to be made an 
esoteric Englishman. 

He appeals to king and commoner 
alike. In his own day, the illiterate 
“sroundlings” heard him gladly. And his 
blank verse attracts unsophisticated 
modern man. The preacher who is 
searching for sermon material would do 
well to take down from the shelves his 
volumes of Shakespeare. 

Using Shakespeare gives us variety in 
preaching. Dullness in preaching has al- 
ways been sinful and still is. Yet much 
Protestant preaching is lacking color. 

A churchgoer once told me that his 
preacher used the same sermons on the 
same Sundays every year. Terrible! Yet 
the preacher who uses the same old 
language, the same old approach, and 
the same old illustrations is doing much 
the same thing. Frank H. Caldwell was 
certainly right when he wrote in Preach- 
ing Angles (Abingdon, $2) “Preaching 
requires variety for effectiveness.” 

Of course, Shakespeare is not the com- 
plete answer to this problem of variety, 
but he is a partial answer. He offers a 
new angle of attack. His phrases will 
add color to our preaching and give our 
sermons a new ring of authority. 

Shakespeare gives us an improved 
style. His works rank just behind the 
Bible among the formative influences 
in English literature. His sentences are 
sparkling. His diction is a delight. His 


Michael Daves is pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, Addison, Texas. 
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In many ways, the Bard is timeless for preaching. 


Can 
Shakespeare Spark 


the Sermon 


By MICHAEL DAVES 


style flows smoothly, like the waters of 
Avon. He performs admirably the duty 
of the writer (and preacher), which is, 


to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature— 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of 
the time its form and pressure. (Hamlet, 


Ill, 2.) 


As Dryden said of Shakespeare, 
“When he describes anything, you more 
than see it, you feel it too.” He achieves 
the goal of turning the ear into the eye. 

When we read Shakespeare carefully, 
something happens to us. It may not be 
distinguishable at first, but then it will 
become clear. Our speaking and writing 
style changes: We become more careful 
in our rhetoric. We find ourselves ruth- 
lessly rewriting material, cutting away 
excess verbiage. We realize that words 


are vehicles of truth, and important. 

We spend more time with the diction- 
ary. As a means to an end, we begin 
to “play upon words as if they were 
musical instruments.” As a result, we 
become more effective communicators 
of the truth, and because of that fact 
our people are brought closer to God. 

The preacher can use Shakespeare in 
many different ways. I have found that 
there are possibly three ways to make 
direct use of Shakespeare—as a subject, 
as a title, and as an illustration. 

The plays make effective sermon 
springboards. Most preachers know the 
value of book sermons (not bookish 
sermons), in which the content is closely 
associated with some best-seller. The 
plays readily lend themselves to such 
expository treatment. 

For example, you could preach an 
effective sermon on the moral implica- 
tions of the tragedies. Although Shake- 
speare was no moralist, his plays are 
moral. One of his assumptions is that 
man is living in a moral universe. 

He also believed in the dignity and 
worth of the individual. The majority of 
his characters have admirable qualities. 
Although fate can form the tragic situ- 
ation as in Romeo and Juliet or Othello, 
the individual can turn the tide of affairs. 

The preacher planning such a series 
would do well to read Ernest Marshall 
Howse’s Spiritual Values in Shakespeare 
(Abingdon, $2.50) in which eight of 
Shakespeare’s plays are discussed as to 
their religious implications. 

What are sermon possibilities of the 
plays? 

Julius Caesar is a study of motivation. 
The preacher can spend much time with 
the central character, Brutus. Here was 
a man who thought the end justified 
the means. Driven by the desire for 
power, he rationalized the fact that he 





We 
want 


to KNOW... 


SHOULD HE PRAY? 


Should a pastor, visiting a family 
in his congregation, offer to pray or 
should he wait for an invitation? 


It helps if he is asked, but there is 
no reason why he should wait, and 
many reasons why he shouldn’t.—Eps. 


THE COLOR OF ALTAR FLOWERS 

We have a red altar curtain in our 
church. One member offered beautiful 
red mums with yellow centers. The 
altar committee insisted on white, yel- 
low, or light colors—not red because 
of the altar cloth. 

Does God say which is right? 


No, but the altar committee was 
probably right in asking for a color 
that would go well with the altar 
cloth.—Ebs. 


GLORIA FIRST OR LAST? 


When the “Te Deum” is used as a 
responsive reading, should the 
“Gloria” be sung afterwards? 


Since the second section of the “Te 
Deum” is really a creed, it is hardly 
proper to sing or recite a creed re- 
sponsively. And the “Gloria” would 
not be appropriate afterwards.—Epbs. 


THE PLACE OF THE ALTAR 


Where in the church does the altar 
belong? 


In ancient churches the altar was 
a table in the middle of the building 
around which the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated by all. Only when the Sac- 
rament began to be regarded as a sac- 
rifice was the altar moved away from 
the people and placed against the 
wall—Ebs. 


BACK TO AN OLD CUSTOM 


What is the proper use of Advent 
candles? 


Growing in popularity, they go 
back to an old custom: On the mantel 
above the fireplace were arranged one 
white candle for each of the four Sun- 
days in Advent, and a tall red candle 
known as the Christmas candle or 
Christ candle. After a Scripture read- 
ing, the first candle was lighted on the 
first Sunday with the family gathered 
about. There was a carol and then a 
prayer. The other candles were lighted 
on other Sundays,.and the red one on 


Christmas Eve.—Eps. 


was doing well. Some very uncomfortable 
comparisons could be drawn with pres- 
ent-day persons. 

Macbeth is a tragedy of ambition. The 
fact that “a man reaps what he sows” is 
vividly illustrated as the house of Mac- 
beth is brought down in shambles. He 
who killed is killed. Freud himself could 
do no better job sketching a case history 
of the guilt complex. Lady Macbeth be- 
gins sleepwalking, rubbing her hands 
together and moaning, “Out, out 
damned spot.” Macbeth cannot sleep and 
sees the ghost of the dead Duncan. 

Hamlet is a tragedy of indecision. De- 
siring to revenge his father’s death, he 
waits too long. He is the prototype of 
modern man—disillusioned, frustrated, 
trapped. His soliloquies are the best in- 
dex to his character. 

King Lear, the greatest of the tragedies 
in my judgment, is magnificent in its 
scope. The plot of this play provides an 
excellent theme for a family life sermon. 

Lear, a vain old man, is dividing up 
his kingdom. Appearing at his last pub- 
lic ceremony, he expects to be humored 
in full. Two of his daughters oblige him, 
but a third, Cordelia, refuses to be a 
part of the farce. His temper breaks into 
a storm and he banishes Cordelia. The 
remainder of the play centers around 
the ingratitude of the other daughters, 
and Lear’s madness. 

Othello is a tragedy of jealousy with 
a race angle. Othello is a black Moor, 
and because of his race he feels inferior. 
Othello is also an illustration of the 
tragedy of trusting the wrong person. 
Instead of trusting his wife Desdemona, 
he choses to trust the fiend, Iago. He 
believes Iago’s story about Desdemona’s 
love affair and kills her. 

Shakespeare is not a substitute for 
biblical preaching—rather the poet’s 
works offer a supplement to this Book 
of books. The great themes of Shake- 
speare are paralleled in the Scriptures. 

A new twist would be to compare great 
characters of the Bible with great char- 
acters of Shakespeare. A comparison 
could be drawn between Caesar and Pi- 
late, or Judas and Macbeth. Biblical texts 
easily apply to these drama sermons. 

A good text for a sermon on Macbeth 
would be J. B. Philip’s translation of a 
verse in I Thessalonians: Make it your 
ambition to have no ambition. 

Do not be overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil with good would be a 
good basis for a sermon about Brutus. 
Paul had a word for Lear when he 
said, Fathers, do not provoke your chil- 
dren to anger, but bring them up in 
the discipline and instruction of the 
Lord. 

Shakespeare can also be used as a 
source of sermon titles. Most preachers 
don’t appreciate the value of a captivat- 
ing title. Often, the title is tacked on 
as an afterthought. But a title is par- 
ticularly important, especially if it is 


published in advance. It is a summia 
of the sermon subject. A dull title o‘ten 
bespeaks a dull sermon. 

Short phrases expressing the dominant 
theme are useful in naming the drama 
sermons. Thus, the title of the serimon 
on Macbeth becomes, “Out, Out 
Damned Spot!” The title of the sermon 
on Hamlet might be, “To Be, or Not to 
Be.” “Friends, Romans, Countrymen,” 
immediately calls to mind Julius Caesar, 

Shakespearian phrases can be used in 
titling any sermon, whether it is a drama 
sermon or not. A sermon on relativism 
might be called, “Fair Is Foul, Foul Is 
Fair.” 

What better title for a sermon on 
monotony than, “Tomorrow and Tomor- 
row and Tomorrow’? A friend of mine 
once titled his Reformation Sunday ser- 
mon, “The Fault, dear Brutus.” The 
entire phrase from Julius Caesar reads, 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings. 


He used that idea in relation to the 
Reformation. 

“Who steals my purse steals trash” 
leads into a sermon on gossiping. 

The most common way to use Shake- 
speare is, of course, in sermon illustra- 
tions. Few are the subjects the great 
bard has not spoken about. Morris Shep- 
pard has compiled Shakespeare’s notable 
sayings in a book covering over 600 
pages and embracing every subject from 
“abhorrence” to “zeal.” Almost every 
preacher has used Shakespeare as a 
source of illustration. 

Think of how the following could be 


used: 


Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; The valiant never taste of death but 
once. (Julius Caesar, IT, 2 

When our actions do not, Our fears do 
make us traitors. (Macbeth, IV, 2) 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely 

players. 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many 

parts, (As You Like It, II, 7) 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods: 


They kill us for their sport. (Lear, IV, 1) 


Shakespeare smashes the barriers of 
language, geography, time, and_ space. 
His works are’on oasis for the preacher 
looking, not only for sermon material, 
but also for a deepening of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. 

Shakespeare speaks to the heart of 
every man. The preacher who is at home 
in his pages is at home anywhere. And 
as we read him, we will begin to under- 
stand what Ben Jonson meant when he 
said of William Shakespeare, 


He is not of an age, but for all time! 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 





“Dearly beloved, forasmuch 
as this child is now presented 
by you for Christian Bap- 
tism, and is thus consecrated 
to God and to his Church, it 
is your part and duty... .” 


EGINNINGS are important, and 

Baptism marks the beginning of 
the Christian life. It marked the begin- 
ning of the formal ministry of Jesus, and 
it marks our entrance into his continuing 
ministry through the Church. Methodists 
have good reason for believing that this 
beginning should take place, if possible, 
not at some arbitrary age of decision, 
but in infancy. Here are some of the 
reasons we feel this way: 

1. Baptism is an act done for us. At 
whatever age it may occur, Baptism is 
an act symbolizing Christ’s victorious 
power over sin in the life of a person. 
When the minister says, “I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” he is say- 
ing, in effect, “I recognize you as one for 
whom Christ died.” 

Thus we can understand the strength 
and courage which Martin Luther, in 
times of discouragement, found in the 
triumphant words, “I am baptized!” He 
was reminded that his salvation did not 
depend upon what he had done, but on 
what had been done for him in Christ. 

When, however, we describe Baptism 
as something done for us, there is always 
the danger of our thinking that, in the 
case of infant Baptism, this is something 
done for the child by his parents. Most 
pastors have encountered parents who 
feel that, in having their child baptized, 
they are doing something for him just as 
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BAPTISM: 
The Beginning 


By JOHN PATTON 


they might buy him a new pair of shoes. 

It is true that the parents must take 
the initiative in bringing the child to 
the church for Baptism, but we must not 
forget that the act symbolized in the 
Sacrament is not the act of the parents 
but the act of God in Christ. Baptism 
points to something that was accom- 
plished by God for this child long be- 
fore the church service. God’s work is 
a personal act of love done for the saving 
of a little one. 

The parents may want to make a gift 
of thanksgiving to the church (not to 
the minister) at the time of their child’s 
Baptism, but such a gift can never be 
a payment for Baptism. The price of 
this symbol of God’s love is too high 
for any of us to pay. 

2. Baptism is an act that requires 
faith. Faith is the only proper response 
for what is done for us in Baptism. John 
Wesley noted that Baptism is effective 
“if we live answerable thereto”; if we 
live in knowledge of and act in accord- 
ance with what has been done for us. 
When separated from spiritual change 
and moral renewal, Baptism, said Wes- 
ley, becomes “a form of conjuration.” 

Some Christians have protested against 
infant Baptism as an act of magic. “How 
can an infant have faith required to 
make Baptism effective in his life?” they 
ask. Obviously, no infant has the faith 
to carry him through life. But does the 
12-year-old? Or the person who is 20, 
or 50 years old? All of us, whatever our 
age of maturity, are nourished and 
strengthened, not only by our own faith, 
but the faith of others. And that faith 
is evident in infant Baptism. 

Of course, even the very young child 
has a beginning faith of his own. As 
he is held securely in his mother’s arms 
he is developing the basic trust that 
someone cares; that this is a dependable 
world in which he has an important 
place. Without this underlying trust in 
the dependability of those who care for 
him, no words will teach him a mature 
Christian faith at some later age. What- 
ever our age, none of us come to Bap- 
tism with enough faith. None of us 
really are ready to be baptized. The 
Baptism of an infant, in spite of his 


limited and beginning faith, should help 
remind us of this fact. 

3. Baptism is an act of the Church. 
The 17th-century English bishop, John 
Donne, put it this way: “When the 
Church baptizes a child, that action con- 
cerns me, for that child is thereby con- 
nected to that which is my head too, and 
ingrafted into that body whereof I am 
a member.” 

It would be entirely appropriate, I 
think, if our Methodist service of Bap- 
tism, like the service for reception of full 
members, had a response for the congre- 
gation something like this: “We rejoice 
to recognize this child as a member of 
the Church of Christ and, with his 
parents, accept our responsibility for 
strengthening him in this faith through 
our prayers, our presence, and our serv- 
ice in this church.” In such a response 
the Church would be acknowledging its 
responsibility as a caring community 
which accepts and acts in love toward 
this particular child as a child of God. 

This personal acceptance of the child 
is partially symbolized in giving him a 
name. When the minister asks, “What 
name shall be given to this child?” he 
is not asking for information; he is giving 
the parents an apportunity to introduce 
their child to the congregation—“the 
people of God.” When the child, by 
name, is baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the min- 
ister, on behalf of the Church, recognizes 
this particular child as one for whom 
the great act of God’s love has been 
accomplished. 

Baptism, then, is an ac. -somet’ ag 
that is done for us, not dese: vce, but 
given by God in spite of our unworthi- 
ness. It is an act of faith, a continuing 
and sustaining faith in the life of the 
baptized person, in the life of his family, 
and in the life of the Church. In Bap- 
tism, the people of God say, “This 
person, old or young, large or small, 
important or unimportant by the stand- 
ards of the world, is ours because he is 
God’s.” And so “when the Church bap- 
tizes a child,” that action concerns all of 
us. For as Paul pointed out, “We are 
all baptized into one Body,” the Body 
of Christ. 
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Canon A. Edward Saunders: He made the Brooklyn water front his parish. 











































ARD-WORKING, HARD-DEAL- 

ing longshoremen man the Brook- 
lyn water front. Their hours are long, 
and their loads are heavy; they need to be 
tough, and they are. Many of them are 
parolees. 

Tough as they are, the chaplain of the 
water front, Father Saunders, believes 
in them. The tall, soft-spoken friend of 
the longshoremen will take responsibility 
for the roughest parolee to keep him 
from being barred from work on the 
docks. Only one man of the 500 parolees 
under his care has ever broken that faith! 

Father Saunders—The Venerable Can- 
on A. Edward Saunders—is Episcopal 
archdeacon of Brooklyn and rector of 
Christ Church, not far from the docks, 

Some 1,500 piers and wharves front the 
600-mile New York-New Jersey shore- 
line. Eighty-six of the largest of these 
jut out from the Brooklyn shore. Here 
18,000 dock workers load and unload the 
greatest portion of freight in the harbor. 
This is Chaplain Saunders’ water front. 

With the welfare of the longshoremen 
his concern, Canon Saunders has criti- 
cized labor unions whenever he has seen 
an injustice. He has won the trust of the 
men, the unions, and the shippers, and is 
often called in for consultation with 
union officials. He also represents the 
unions before the various shipping 
boards and before the state legislature. 

Recently, in a discussion with Tony 
Anastasia, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association and 
head of the Brooklyn local, Father Saun- 
ders sought to prevent double punish- 


“It’s a day and night job... .” 
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ment of longshoremen who, having 
served terms in state prisons, returned to 
Brooklyn to be barred from the docks 
by the Bi-State Commission—the Water- 
front Commission of New York Harbor. 
“He is the best man on the water front 
today,” Canon Saunders said of Anas- 
tasia. “He is a decent, honest man, and 
handles the rough men of the water 
front very well.” Anastasia, he said, is 
greatly misunderstood because one of his 
brothers was a racketeer—another broth- 
er is a Catholic priest. “Management is 
all for him,” Canon Saunders added, 
“and they haven't paid him off!” 
While the Canon is a great aid to 
management and the unions, his special 
interest is in the longshoremen them- 
selves. They come to him with family 
and personal problems, for in his 26 years 
on the water front, Canon Saunders has 
earned the love and respect of the men 
he serves. 
He is also chaplain to the 2,000 men of 
the New York Harbor Association, min- 
istering to spiritual needs and acting as 
liaison between labor and management. 
He was active in the founding of the 
Association, which is not attached to a 
church, but is nonsectarian, and dedicated 
to fighting Communism on the water Canon Saunders boards a freighter at the Bush Terminal 
front. Before they can apply for member- Company pier, one of 86 piers along the water 
ship in the Association, men must indi- front of the Brooklyn harbor area. Keeping in touch 
cate a belief in God. The NYHA with the men is an important part of his work. 
works in co-operation with the Bi-State 
Commission, which has greatly reduced 
crime, once rampant along the water 
front. 
Eighteen years archdeacon of Brook- 


wplain Saunders discusses ... some crucial problems ... with local leader Tony Anastasia. 
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lyn, Canon Saunders has charge of the 50 
Episcopal churches in Brooklyn. As rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Sunday finds him 
regularly in the pulpit preaching to his 
flock of 600 triracial longshoremen and 
their families. He is director of McAlpin 
(elementary) School in the parish house 
of the church, and he visits daily the 
longshoremen’s clinic, the joint operation 
of shippers and unions. 

Canon Saunders began his work with 
the longshoremen when the Riverfront 
Squad of the New York City police de- 
partment asked his help with some of 
the men on the water front. Since then, 
consistently, the chaplain has been able 
to change recalcitrants into productive 
workers. 

In appreciation, a banquet—at which 
he was presented with a $7,000 check— 
was given recently in his honor by ship- 
ping associations, stevedores, the unions, 
coopers, and longshoremen. 

Chaplain Saunders’ success story is not 
difficult to tell: He has put his Christian 
faith to work on the water front. “Peo- 
ple don’t get religion, religion gets them,” 
he believes, “and God is always looking 
for them.” 

Canon Saunders has two hopes with 
regard to longshoremen: “First that they 
will become good Christians, and if not 
that, then, at least, that they will become 
better citizens.” —BarBara TRUE 


Even a Canon can't escape 
desk work, and Canon Saunders, in 
his Diocesan office, gets his 
share of the morning mail. 


Chaplain Saunders leaves his 
; ~— p Diocesan office in Brooklyn with 
= . Captain Charles Meyer of 
Sn : a the New York City Riverfront Squ 


— al 
-— 


Taking a breather 

while unloading sulphur, 
a longshoreman 

talks with his chaplain. 
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1 If we could remove ourselves from 
the din of the 20th century and find our- 
selves with the shepherds of the 6th 
century before Christ we, too, could 
sing out with tongues of eloquence: 


O Lord my God, thou art very great! 

Thou art clothed with honor and 
majesty, 

who coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment, 

whe hast stretched out the heavens 
like a tent, 

who hast laid the beams of thy cham- 
bers on the waters, 

who makest the clouds thy chariot, . 

Psalm 104:1-3 


2 Who makes the clouds his chariot, 
was a figure of speech the shepherd 
knew as he lay on the grassy slope be- 
side his flock. Of all the things of natural 
wonder in summer, the clouds offer us 
scenes of singular beauty. The power 
and magnificence of the towering cumu- 
lo-nimbus, or storm clouds, often illumi- 
nated with jagged bolts of lightning and 
resounding with great rolls of thunder, 
inspire awe and sometimes fear in our 
hearts. The scudding, fair-weather cu- 
mulus clouds, cotton white above, 
shadow grey beneath, sail like swift 
~ across the afternoon sky. Who has 
not gasped in wonder and surprise as 
God paints a brilliant sunset with the 
clouds of the western horizon? Shake- 
speare says in Anthony and Cleopatra: 


Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragon- 
ish; 

A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or 

With trees upon ’t 


blue promontory 


3 Such clouds for us, as with the 
shepherd poets, may become symbols of 
God’s action and presence in our lives. 

4 God makes the clouds his chariot. 
First, God comes to us in the storm 
clouds of judgment. Life, for many of 
us, runs along smoothly most of the 
time. We live serenely, enjoy the gifts of 
life, possess happiness. Then suddenly, 
with little or no warning, we may be 
struck down by some tragedy—loss of 
livelihood, extreme financial trouble, 
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The Clouds Mis Chariot 


God has many voices 


crisis in the family or mortal illness. 

5 So mighty is our disappointment, 
so strong our sorrow, that we are moved 
to wonder about the extent of God’s 
judgment in our lives. The person in 
pain asks: “Why does God do this to 
me? I have been faithful to the church, 
I have prayed, I have tried to live the 
Christian life. Why am I punished? 

6 No one knows the limit and extent 
of God’s judgment in our experience. 

be sure, a loving God would not 
come to judge one who is sincerely in- 
nocent. But deep in many a heart lies 
the real reason, hidden to others, but 
truly known by the sufferer, for the 
visitation of God’s judgment. 

7 One hot summer day in western 
Kansas where the sky seems to over- 
whelm the earth by its breadth, I saw to 
the northwest what Elijah’s 
viewed from Mount Carmel, . a little 
cloud like a man’s hand... . (1 Kings 
18:44). In a short time the cloud grew 
until the whole corner of sky had be- 
come very dark and angry looking. The 
wind began to blow, lightning flashed, 
great claps of thunder burst the heavy 
burden of the anvil-like cloud that came 
above us, and the rains came! The blue 
sky, the brilliant sun, the hot summer 
atmosphere were suddenly erased by the 
raging storm. Soon it was all over and 
the tempest swept southward. 

8 Life has this aspect sometimes. 
Isaiah wrote that .. . the Lord is riding 
on a swift cloud. ... (Isaiah 19:1). The 
ancient shepherd on the Judaean hillside 
believed that in the thunderstorm God 
was literally riding the storm clouds to 
rebuke his people for their wrongdoing. 
Though this literal view has become 
symbolically meaningful to us today, 
each one of us knows how in the sun- 
shine and warmth of his life the sure, 
swift, and utterly realistic judgment of 
God may come riding on i clouds of 
tragedy or disappointment, like a storm 
in the midst of our happiness. 

9 When next you see the great cumu- 
lo-nimbus gathering on the horizon 
think of it as a symbol of the judgment 
that God brings into our lives for failure 
to do his will. 

10 God makes the clouds his chariot. 
Secondly, God comes in the stratus or 
low, spreading clouds of mercy. 


servant 


with 
which to speak to us. 


11 When Moses was atop Mount 
Sinai fashioning the tablets of law, 
the Lord descended in the cloud... 
and proclaimed, “The Lord, the Lord, a 
God merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and abounding in steadfast love 
and faithfulness. . . . (Exodus 34:5) The 
Scottish metre of Psalm 103 expresses 
God’s mercy in this way: 


Bless, O my soul, the Lord thy God, 
and not forgetful be 

Of all his gracious benefits 
he hath bestow’d on thee. 

All thine iniquities who doth 
most graciously forgive: 

Who thy diseases all and pains 
doth heal, and thee relieve. 

Who doth redeem thy life, that thou 
to death mayst not go down; 

Who thee with loving-kindness doth 
and tender mercies crown, 


12 We need to be very thankful to 
God for his descent to us in the clouds 
of mercy. Have you sensed God’s mercy 
in his bestowal upon you of the good 
things of life? Certainly, when work is 
hard to get, resources are scant, health 
is removed, difficult times come, we 
begin to realize his graciousness toward 
us. Have you been given the awareness 
of God’s forgiveness when you have done 
something wrong? Have you come to 
know that another chance is afforded 
for doing the right? Have you experi- 
enced that deep sense of gratitude for 
delivery from serious illness or from 
death itself? How blessed are those who 
have been led through the valley! 

13 “Mercy ... droppeth as the gentle 
rain from heaven upon the place be- 
neath. It is, an attribute to God 
himself,” says Portia in the Merchant 
of Venice. God is good to us; His mercy 
endureth forever (Jeremiah 33:11). God 
comes to us often in the clouds of mercy. 

14 God makes the clouds his chariot. 
Finally, God comes to us in the cumulus 
clouds of majesty and beauty. We see 

God’s majesty and beauty revealed in 
all the wonders of nature—in flowers, 
birds, the evening glow of the sun. 

15 St. Francis of Assisi was a great 
lover of nature. He preached to the 
animals, he called the birds “our sisters,” 
and the fierce wolf of Gubbio, “Brother 
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Wolf.” In the unusually hot summer of 
1225, Francis, ill and suffering from loss 
of sight, composed his famous Canticle 
of the Sun. A familiar hymn based on 
the Canticle reveals the friar’s apprecia- 
tion of God’s beauty in nature: 


All creatures of our God and King 
Lift up your voice and with us sing 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Thou burning sun with golden beam, 
Thou silver moon with softer gleam! 
O praise Him, O praise Him! 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Thou rushing wind that art so strong, 
Ye clouds that sail in heaven along, 

O praise Him! Alleluia! 

Thou rising morn, in praise rejoice, 

Ye lights of evening, find a voice! 

O praise Him! O praise Him! 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 


16 Our enthusiastic praise of God’s 
great glory overflows in ecstatic expres- 
sion when we behold the beauty of the 
universe. It is difficult to understand 
the attitude of Socrates who, Plato tells 
us, was of the opinion that we can learn 
nothing from clouds, trees and fields, 
and hence he never took a walk! Noth- 
ing man-made so possesses the power to 
inspire within us overwhelming praise 
for God’s magnificence. The matchless 
works of nature alone are capable of 
causing us to cry out with St. Francis 
and other lovers of nature in rapturous 
praise of God. 

17 I love the summer days which 
open with coolness and show an azure 
sky. Then, with the warmth of the sun, 
the clouds become—God’s chariots—and 
drift purposefully across earth and sea, 
bringing peace and beauty. 


I saw two clouds at morning, 

Tinged with the rising sun, 

And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one. 

I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the West. 


(Epithalamium, by John G. C. Brainard) 


High in the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, on remote Stratton Pond in the 
shadow of Stratton Mountain, I stood 
one afternoon and watched the sun sink 
beyond the western shore. The water lay 
like glass before me, the birches were 
white against the woods, the song of the 
white-throated sparrow sounded again 
and again in the stillness. The clouds, 
rose-tinted, had formed a pathway to 
the sun, and as the light receded the 
rose changed to orange, then to deep 
red, and finally faded in the dusk. 

18 All was at peace, everything 
seemed right and good. Surely, I thought 
to myself, God is in this place; this is his 
handiwork and here is a witness to his 
great majesty and beauty. 

19 Greater than a hymn to me, or 


than a sermon, or the strains of a mighty 
organ, I had felt the presence of God. 
God had come to me in the clouds of 
majesty and beauty! 

20 God makes the clouds his chariot! 
Let the summer clouds remind us that 
God comes to us in the storm clouds of 
judgment, the low, spreading clouds of 
mercy, and the splendid clouds of 
majesty and beauty. 


COMMENTS 


By Avexanpver C. Bryans, Jr., pas- 
tor of University Park Methodist 
Church, Denver, Colo. 


THE OPENING sentence of this 
sermon is most effective. It grips the at- 
tention of the listener at once, and it 
opens the way for the reading of Psalm 
104. How much better than to begin, 
“My text this morning is. .” Few 
listeners care where a text is found. 

Some 30 years ago Bishop William 
Frasier McDowell preached before the 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club and be- 
gan by saying, “I will tell you my text, 
but I will not tell you where it is found. 
Find it for yourself.” That was enough 
to send at least one listener on a search 
for the words, “the power of an endless 
life.” 

A simple and effective preaching de- 
vice is used in suggesting a comparison 
(2-3) between clouds in the sky and 
situations in which people find them- 
selves—situations through which God is 
working. Good preaching calls for im- 
agination. Mind speaks to mind through 
pictures. This explains the effectiveness 
of the parables of Jesus. 

The first point (4-9) in the sermon 
raises some questions. The fact of dif- 
ficult times in human experience could 
be turned in one of two directions and, 
of course, the preacher is free to choose 
for himself. He could indicate that this 
is a part of living even for good people. 
Saints have suffered and still suffer. 
However, men have been sustained 
through such times. God has been with 


them as an upholding power, “a ver 
present help in time of trouble.” 

No storm is a finality. The illustre- 
tion of the storm on a hot summer day 
indicates as much, for the storm passed 
and the sky cleared. Furthermore, 
through life’s strange demands and 
stresses we gain strength as well as wis- 
dom and sympathy for others in their 
time of need. 

Another approach is used here, name- 
ly that life’s difficulties represent God's 
judgment upon us for our failure to do 
his will. This may be true in some 
situations, but one must be careful not 
to generalize lest the impression be 
given that all suffering is a punishment 
for sin. Too many people believe this 
already and try to reason back from 
suffering to previous violations. 

Some violations bring suffgring as 
punishment and judgment of God, but 
not all suffering comes from sin. How 
many parents have asked on the occasion 
of the illness or death of a child, “What 
have I done to bring this to pass?” A 
false impression can be left at this point, 
and I do not feel the matter is sufficient- 
ly guarded in this sermon. A preacher 
should deal with God’s judgments, for 
by sowing the wind men can reap the 
whirlwind of disastrous consequences, 
but this is too involved a matter to be 
handled in a short time unless one states 
his convictions carefully. 

The treatment of clouds of mercy 
(10-13) is to the point. The best state- 
ments here appear in (12), with the ref- 
erence to God’s forgiveness and the 
opportunities of new life for nobler liv- 
ing. Gratitude is a major theme for 
preaching since it involves a recognition 
of our dependence upon sources of good 
beyond ourselves, and a profound re- 
sponse of the human spirit to the crea- 
tive and redemptive ministries of God. 

The third consideration (14-15) right- 
fully deals with the beauties and wonders 
of the world. This sermon was probably 
preached in the summer. Men need a 
sense of time beyond their measurement 
of the moments. An awareness of a God 
who works through far reaches of time 
can serve to relate us to issues and great- 
nesses beyond the irritations of the 
hours. The sensitivity that sees beauty 
in a surrounding world can issue in a 
concern to beautify that part of the world 
which is man’s responsibility. Alongside 
the beauty of holiness lies the holiness 
of beauty. 

This sermon is an example of what a 
preacher can do when on finding a strik- 
ing phrase in the Bible he brings it to 
life for men of the 20th century. In 
most cases the Bible is used to serve the 
sermon in preaching. Why should not 
a sermon serve the Bible so that people 
returning to their homes will read with 
new interest and new meaning some pas- 
sage that has never before really lived 
for them? This is good preaching. 
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OOKS 


of interest to pastors | 


The Biblical Expositor: Vol. I, Gene- 
sis to Esther, Edited by Carl F. H. 
Henry. A. J. Holman Co., 402 pp., 
$6.95. 


Reviewer: Howarp Hunter is assistant 
professor of philosophy of religion and 
theology at Tufts University. 


To mark its 160th anniversary as a 
Bible publishing house the A. J. Holman 
Company accepted Carl F. H. Henry’s 
proposal that it sponsor an international, 
interdenominational exposition of the 
Scriptures by leading evangelical scholars. 
Aiming to encourage the widest possible 
interest in the message of the Bible to our 
times the essayists fix their attention on 
the enduring message of the books of 
the Bible rather than on the literary and 
critical disputations which are written 
concerning them. 

Originally to be called “The Living 
Theme of the Great Book,” the com- 
pleted series received the title, The Bibli- 
cal Expositor. Thus the work is some- 
thing more than an outline, but some- 
thing less than a coherent development 
of the motifs running through the Bible. 
That which does give coherence to the 
brief essay-expositions of the more than 
40 authors included in the first two vol- 
umes is an obvious loyalty to a theolog- 
ical conservatism which claims Biblical 
foundation. 

The opening and recurring theme is 
that we are all dead in trespasses and sins 
by nature, and that no book other than 
the Bible has any final and satisfying 
answer to the deepest problems of life. 
No other book is able to give a true 
knowledge of God. Israel’s history begins 
at a higher point than the ethnic faiths 
ever attained. Recent archeological dis- 
coveries which support traditional con- 
servative theories are acknowledged, but 
when evidence from archeological in- 
vestigations appears to run counter to 
them, we are reminded that our confi- 
dence rests not upon archeology but on 
the witness of the Holy Spirit. Argu- 
ments for the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, the Davidic authorship of 
the majority of the Psalms, and the 
Christocentric view of the Old Testament 
wherein Christ is discovered in every 
conceivable passage—such are the char- 
acteristic concerns of these volumes. His- 
torical issues are not treated adequately, 
variations among interpretations are not 
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given sufficient attention, and the Old 
Testament is made more than once to 
appear as a footstool for the Christian 
pulpit. 

In view of the availability of the Aéd- 
ingdon Bible Commentary and the Inter- 
preter’s Bible, to mention only two con- 
temporary classics of Biblical scholarship, 
it is not likely that Methodist pastors will 
consider The Biblical Expositor a pur- 
chase which they should find profitable 
either for their own scholarly study or 
for their laymen. 


John Wesley’s Theology Today, by 
Colin W. Williams. Abingdon Press, 
252 pp-s $4.50. 


Reviewer: Cuester A. PENNINGTON 15 
pastor of Hennepin Avenue Methodist 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Methodists should know John Wesley 
as Lutherans know Luther and Presby- 
terians know Calvin—and for similar 
reasons: not as an authoritarian source, 
but as originator of our own tradition, as 
representative of the Church Universal, 
and as interpreter of the New Testament. 
Wesley is a man of classic Christian 
faith, with a few distinctive emphases 
which give Methodism its special voca- 
tion. 

Colin William’s study will help us 
gain the knowledge we should have. It 
grows out of and contributes to the 
current renewal of Wesleyanism which 
marks much contemporary Methodism. 
Such conversation is not without dis- 
senting voices, but as long as everyone 
speaks from an honest knowledge of 
Wesley, Methodism is bound to bene- 
fit. 

This volume looks at Wesley stere- 
optically, with one eye on “the Methodist 
tradition at the point of its orgin,” and 
the other on “the ecumenical commit- 
ment of Methodism in the light of the 
theological developments that have 
taken place since his time.” 

Individual readers will find some 
faults with the book. This reviewer will 
not mention any. There can be no ques- 
tion that this is a thorough, scholarly, 
readable, helpful study of Wesley. It is 
free of any hint of authoritarianism or 
any worship of tradition as such. Wesley 
is presented as a champion of the au- 
thentic Christian Gospel, whose state- 
ment of the faith must be restated in 


“A very impressive 
work” 
—Harry EMERSON Fospick 


THREE PATHS 


OF GOD 
AND MAN 


By SAMUEL H. 
DRESNER 


Writing with imagination, feel- 
ing, and insight, Dr. Dresner 
explores the three avenues by 
which man can restore meaning 
to his life: prayer, in terms of 
our relation to God; humility, 
in terms of our relation to our- 
selves; compassion, in terms of 
our relation to our fellow man. 
“Belongs to the level of religion 
at its highest.”"—G. Ray Jor- 
DAN, Emory University 
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a wealth of Religious Literature 


(0 SPIRITUAL THERAPY, sy Ricwarp K. 
Younc anp ALBerT L. Metsurc with an in- 
troduction by Clarence W. Hall. Tells how 
mind-body-spirit healing occurs in actual 
hospital cases. This book was introduced 
in Reader’s Digest. 

(HA) postpaid, $3.50 


[] DOCTOR SCHWEITZER OF LAMBARENE, 
By Norman Cousins. Designed to help you 
understand more fully “the most gifted 
genius of our age.” Meets squarely and 
with intelligent understanding the stub- 
born legends and partial truths about 
the man, his work, and his thought. 

(HA) postpaid, $3.95 





[] THE CHURCH AND THE FINE ARTS, 
COMPILED BY CYNTHIA Peart Mavs. Brings 
together the great and inspiring expres- 
sions of Christian faith in each of the 
major arts—poetry, pictures, stories, and 
music. (HA) postpaid, $6.95 


(—0 JESUS AND THE TRINITY, sy WALTER 
Russet. Bowre. Author emphasizes the 
importance of understanding the Doc- 
trine as a means to a fuller Christian ex- 
perience, and answers questions regard- 
ing the relationship of Christ to God 
and the Holy Spirit. 

(AP) postpaid, $2.75 


(0 VALUES MEN LIVE BY, sy Morris 
Keeton. A philosophic analysis of issues 
common to both ethics and religion, this 
book represents a new concept for in- 
troducing students to the philosophy of 
religion. (AP) postpaid, $3.50 


() THE GRACIOUS CALLING OF THE 
LORD, sy Rosert JouN VeRsTEEG. Author 
searches out new insights into two pro- 
found and crucial questions: ‘“‘What does 
it mean to become a Christian?” and 
“How does it take place?” 

(AP) postpaid, $2.50 


(1 LEAVES FROM A SPIRITUAL NOTE- 
BOOK, sy THomas Kepter. An anthology 
of select, personal sketches, prayers, and 
devotional readings. 304 pages. 

(AP) postpaid, $5.50 


(0 THE BOOK OF REVELATION, sy CuHar_es 
M. Laymown. Interprets the major themes 
of the book and suggests their relevance 
for today, helping the reader grasp the 
message and meaning of Revelation. 176 
pages. (AP) postpaid, $3.00 


(0 FREE Church Supply Catalog—a com- 
plete catalog of church and _ church 
school supplies . . . gift ideas. Illustrated 
—many pages in color. 
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contemporary terms and with contem- 
porary relevance. 

Methodism runs the risk of being r-- 
vived by this contemporary theological 
excitement. Methodists who want io 
share the risk may begin here, then 
venture into a study of Wesley’s own 
writings. We may discover what we 
have been called to be and do—then 
and now. 


Existence and Faith, Shorter Writings 
of Rudolf Bultmann. Selected, trans- 
lated, and introduced by Schubert M. 
Ogden. Meridian Books, 320 pp., 
$1.45, 


Reviewer: Joun J. Moon, is pastor of 
Frenchtown Methodist Church, 
Frenchtown, N.]. 


The furor over Bultmann’s demything 
and debunking continues apparently un- 
abated. However, this volume should put 
many of the more absurd aspects of the 
discussion to rest. 

This book gives us a genuinely bal- 
anced picture of the Bultmann opus. 
There are 20 selections, including two 
sermons, a meditation, an address, a book 
review, a letter to the editor, 13 essays, 
articles, and monographs, and an_in- 
valuable autobiographical statement 
never before published, even in German. 
These range from 1917 to 1957, and 
give a picture of Bultmann’s work that 
dispels such false notions as the “de- 
mythologization” and “existential inter- 
pretation” which represent a later shift 
in Bultmannian thought, somehow di- 
vorced from his previous 25 years of 
study and writing. It will reveal that 
much of Bultmann’s work was accom- 
plished prior to 1941, which was the be- 
ginning of the demythologization con- 
troversy. 

The content of the selections illustrates 
the varied richness of Bultmann’s con- 
cerns and knowledge. Here is biblical 
exegesis rarely found outside the 
Continent, a receptivity to the issues 
reverberating throughout the world, a 
grasp of the classics and of history that 
has both breadth and depth, and above 
all a ruthlessly honest and yet compas- 
sionately humble search for the truth 
which is Christ. 

For ministers who have exhausted the 
sermon illustrations found in the usual 
sources, this book will serve in intro- 
ducing a more profound approach in 
proclaiming the Word to the people. The 
selections are admirably translated, avoid- 
ing the usual mistakes of judgment that 
have characterized too many previous 
English publications of Bultmann’s 
work. As a bonus, the introduction by 
Schubert M. Ogden, the Perkins School 
of Theology professor responsible for 
this volume (see An Adequate Theology 
for Our Time, page 7), is a provocative 
essay on the structure and movement of 
Bultmann’s thought. 
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THEY SAY: 


Paragraphs of Provocation 


He was wise who said, “A dif- 
ference of opinion is the most 
i . . ” 
interesting thing in the world. 


World Brotherhood 


WE HAVE allowed our civilization 
to outdistance our culture. And so, 
through our scientific and technologi- 
cal genius, we have made the world 
a neighborhood, but through our 
moral and spiritual genius we have 
failed to make of it a brotherhood. 


—MartTIN Lutuer Kina, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 


A Form of Pride 
WHAT IS humility? It is hard to 


study or define because it slips like 
guicksilver through the fingers of 
those who deliberately try to grasp it. 
Those who would sincerely like to 
cultivate it often discover that in its 
place they are nourishing a refined 
form of pride which gives off the un- 
mistakable fragrance of high purpose 
and good intention, or is obtrusive be- 
cause of its intended self-effacement. 
—Grace S. Yaukey, Friends Journal (Oct. 
31, 1959). 


THEY CALL them “acts of God.” 
It’s a pious-sounding phrase; but isn’t 
it unfortunate that “acts of God” 
should be limited to disasters—as if 
the only events God has had a hand 
in since creation have been earth- 
quakes, tidal waves, cyclones, cosmic 
disaster, and sudden death? Is it just 
the conceit and cockiness of the hu- 
man animal that attributes the 
troubles and tragedies to a divine 
source and the joys and satisfaction to 
human achievement? 


—RicHarp W. Graves, Presbyterian Life 


(Nov. 15, 1959). 


Is Loyalty Too Much? 
IT HAS BEEN argued that if the 


loyalty oath is to be included in a 
security measure then it should also 
be included in a farm subsidy law. 
This is in effect to say that a farmer 
raising corn is in the same position 
as a man working in the field of 
molding men’s minds. Let us recog- 
nize that teachers and intellectuals oc- 
cupy an exalted place in our society. 
They are the ones to whom we look 
for leadership and for light in this 
complex world. In short it may be said 
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that they are the ones upon whom we 
ordinary people must ultimately de- 
pend. Are we asking more than they 
are willing to give in requiring this 
simple affirmation of loyalty to our 
country? 

—Martin B. McKneatty, Vital Speeches of 

the Day, Feb. 15, 1960. 


Mediocrity Blight 


SOMEHOW our national leader- 
ship in religion, in education, and in 
statecraft should rise to the occasion 
and counteract the blight which 
mediocrity has been casting over our 
boasted culture. 

—Criaup M. Fuess, headmaster emeritus, 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., in 
Saturday Review, March 26, 1960. 


Symbolic Meaning 

A SOCIETY furnishes means for 
its members to deal with excessive 
guilt, anxiety, and despair in its sym- 
bols and myths. When no symbols 
have transcendent meaning, as in our 
day, the individual no longer has his 
specific aid to transcend his normal 
crises of life, such as chronic illness, 
loss of employment, war, death of 
loved ones and his own death, and the 
concomitant anxiety and guilt. In 
such periods he has an_ infinitely 
harder time dealing with his impulses 
and instinctual needs and drives, a 
much harder time finding his own 
identity, and is prey thus to neurotic 
guilt and anxiety. 
—Ro.ito May, Symbolism in Religion and 


Literature (George Braziller, used with 
permission of the publisher). 


Unacceptable 

ACCEPTANCE by God of him 
who is not even able to accept him- 
self has become the central Christian 
message. 


—Paut J. Titticn, Cambridge, Mass. 


Has Evil Won? 
THE MOST DEADLY weapon in 


the arsenal of evil is the corruption of 
religion. If men can be persuaded that 
thinking pious thoughts about remote 
events makes them good men, then 
evil has won a decisive victory with- 
out a struggle. 


—Cecit F, Risrow, pastor, University Meth- 
odist Temple, Seattle, Wash. 


A DOCTOR’S CASEBOOK 
IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE BIBLE 


By PAUL TOURNIER, M.D. 


author of The Meaning of Persons 
A practicing physician-psychiatrist 
examines the problems that doctors 
face in their daily practice and 
shows how the Biblical understand- 
ing of human nature is invaluable in 
solving them. 

“Of exceptional interest to all con- 
cerned with the problems of healing. 
It is to be hoped it will be widely 
read by doctors and clergy.”— 


Church Times $3.50 


A magnificent companion 
volume to Christ and 


the Fine Arts 
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By CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


The story of Christian faith through 
the ages as expressed in each of the 
major arts: poetry, pictures, stories, 
and music. 

112 full-page pictures, 112 picture 


interpretations, 220 poems, 110 
stories, 73 hymns and interpretations. 


Full-color frontispiece, $6.95 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 1 





THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


In spite of assertions to the 
contrary, the notion prevails 
that insurance is a luxury 
which only the wealthy can 
afford. Since most clergymen 
are far from wealthy, they 
labor under the false impres- 
sion that an insurance pro- 
gram is impossible and as bad 
money circulates to the detri- 
ment of the good, this error 
does untold harm. 

As a matter of fact, the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
offers a wide range of policies. 
A youth of 24 may choose any- 
thing between $6.21 annual 
premium (minimum policy 
$5,000) and an Endowment 
contract for $94.00. 

Not only do the prices vary 
but all types of contracts are 
available. Besides all that, the 
Fund offers advice to suit the 
customer’s needs. It truly 
speaks to his condition, often 
to its own disadvantage. 

Such service deserves atten- 
tion. Good policies, good ad- 
vice and good security make 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund a company of distinc- 
tion. 

An agreeable surprise 
awaits the minister who seeks 
the facts about the Fund. 

So write now to 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
16 BRANCHES COAST TO COAST— 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 


Two hundred Forty-three Years 


An interdenominational 
Fellowship providing all kinds 
of life insurance 


1717 


OPEN 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Articles Strike Fire 


Epirors: Thanks for your treatment of 
neo-orthodoxy in Comment |[July 21, 
page 3], and for William Hordern’s ar- 
ticle, Neo-Orthodoxy: Child of Liberal- 
ism |page 5]. I appreciated Dr. Hor- 
dern’s emphasis that the man who main- 
tains a neo-orthodox or neo-Reformation 
position should acknowledge his debt to 
theology in a liberal perspective. 

I have been a Christian for ten years. 
In this time, I have moved from a fun- 
damentalist position to liberalism and 
now on to a neo-Reformation footing. 
I’m glad I came to this position via the 
current of liberalism, having brought 
many valuable contributions from lib- 
eralism to my present position, 

Cuartes W. Cook 

Kewanna Methodist Church 

Kewanna, Indiana 


Unfunny Prophecy 


Eprrors: I feel compelled to reply to 
L. Norman Deming’s unfunny, Religion 
in the Year 2060 |June 23, p.7|. I am 
not ready to condemn modern tools such 
as inter-faith co-operation, group dynam- 
ics, and non-directive counseling (all of 
which he distorts) in favor of mass rallies 
and ranting and raving preachers. 

As for his mention of “some revival 
of theological interest and biblical con- 
cern,” which he sarcastically suggested 
as a deterrent to progress, I am not will- 
ing to build my faith on any revival 
(merely warming up the leftovers). 
Rather, I am bent on developing a theol- 
ogy based on what we have been learning 
about the evolving character of life, so- 
ciety, and religion. We need to reinter- 
pret our concepts of God, man, sin, and 
salvation in the light of this knowledge. 

James N. PorTer 

First Methodist Church 

Ferndale, Mich. 


Catholics and Bull Fights 


Eprrors: We shall increase the head- 
aches of our missionaries if we elect as 
president of the United States a member 
of any church that tolerates bull fights, 
as the Roman Catholic Church does. 

Many a worker with cattle has been 
amused and flattered when, seated on the 
ground, he feels a bovine chin resting 
gently on his head, the only caress by 
which cattle can show the love they give 


for human kindness. How touching to 
see a cow nudge her blind calf that he 
may follow her to water! 

But in bull fights the bull is goaded 
into frenzy, then driven into the ring to 
fight to a slow death—and on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Jesse A. CRENSHAW 

San Antonio, Tex. 


It is not clear that Roman Catholic 
churches are more favorable to bull 
fights, where permitted, than Protestant 
churches are prize fights, where allowed 
as legal entertainment.—Ebs. 


Bearing Prophetic Witness 

Eprrors: Thanks for Harvey Seifert’s 
article, Dilemma in Foreign Policy |June 
23, p. 9]. Not only is it sound in its ap- 
praisal, but it is thoroughly Christian. 

The time is ripe for the clergy to bear 
prophetic witness to a more imaginative 
and reconciling foreign policy, and the 
CurisTIAN ApvocaTE can be of real lead- 
ership by encouraging timid, nervous 
ministers to become fearless spokesmen 
for God’s ways in our dealings with 
other nations... . 

Warren E, STemnkraus 

Professor of Philosophy and Religion 

Union College 

Barbourville, Ky. 


An Unfortunate Trend 

Epirors: There is much real substance 
in, The Theology of Pastoral Care {June 
23, p. 4], but I must take issue when Dr. 
Tillich writes that “the minister should 
not try to make healing his function.” 
In this phrase he suggests that a clean 
line be drawn between medical, psy- 
chotherapeutic and pastoral care. I doubt 
it! 

Actually, any such suggestion impedes 
a closer working relationship between 
physicians, psychiatrists, and pastors. The 
current tendency to declare all troubled 
people the responsibility of the psychia- 
trist needs correcting, but I am afraid 
that Dr. Tillich’s article only serves to 
support an unfortunate trend. .. . 

J. Epwarp CaroTHERs 
First Methodist Church 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


For still another view on healing, see 


The Minister’s Concern With Health, 
Aug. 4, page 7.—Ebs. 
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WORLD METHODIST BODY NEEDS ‘TIGHTENING UP’ 


The World Methodist Council is a 
rich source of fellowship and understand- 
ing, but according to one delegate to the 
recent executive meeting, it is “pathet- 
ically loose” in structure. 

At Zurich, Switzerland, 40 interna- 
tional Methodist leaders, including 12 
bishops, met to consider among other 
things what could be done toward greater 
unity and creative power in WMC. 

Closer ties to the various Methodist 
Conferences and end of duplications in 
missionary work were among prime 
topics of discussion. 

sishop Fred P. Corson of Philadelphia 
was elected World Methodist Council 
president, to take office in 1961 at the 
world council in Oslo. He succeeds Dr. 
Harold Roberts of Surrey, England. 

Dr. Wilfred Wade of Cornwall Dis- 
trict, in presenting the British report, 
urged that WMC work for unity in 
moral and theological standards, and 
consistency on contributions to world- 
wide ecumenical discussions. He cited 
the confusing differences on moral judg- 
ments between Methodists of different 
territories. 

Charles C. Parlin, a New York at- 
torney and noted Methodist layman, 
presented a paper which went much 
farther than the British proposals. He 
had started agitation for close federation 
a year ago. In considering a “tightened, 
purposeful WMC,” he discussed how 
far the separate bodies should go in 
delegating work and authority to a 
world body of Methodism; and, without 
involving organic union, proposed the 
pooling of missionary funds and man- 
power to be administered by a world 
board. 

There was not enough support for 
Mr. Parlin’s proposal to hope for adop- 
tion at the 1961 meeting in Oslo; and 
the British, while desiring to end mis- 
sionary competition, gave it no encour- 
agement. 

In planning for the 1961 meeting, the 
committee was told that some 500 Meth- 
odist delegates would attend. Bishop 
Odd Hagen of Stockholm outlined the 
advantages and charms of Oslo as a host 
city. 

The Zurich meeting sent “praise and 
encouragement” to the Rev. Leslie Hew- 
son, the Methodist conference president 
in South Africa, for his “fearless, Chris- 
tan opposition” to apartheid. 
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In various reports, it was revealed 
that: 
e A new autonomous Methodist Church 
of Ghana has been sanctioned by British 
Methodists. 
e More than 100 British ministers have 
preached in U.S. pulpits on an exchange 
basis (see news story, p. 23, June 9.) 
e As a gift from Lord J. Arthur Rank, 
British film maker and Methodist lay- 
man, a copy of the John Wesley eques- 
trian statue at Bristol, England, will be 
sent to Wesley Theological Seminary, 
Washington, D.C. 
e Three important books are under 
way: Dictionary of Methodism, History 
of British Methodism, and History of 
American Methodism. 
e The World Methodist Council is in- 
cluded in legislation of the 1960 General 
Conference to share in interdenomina- 
tional appropriations. 


Plan New HQ Building 
For Methodist Boards 


A new Methodist headquarters build- 
ing to house several church boards and 
agencies is to be built in Evanston, Ill., 
according to Dr. Charles L. Calkins, 
Board of Pensions general secretary. 

The pension board is putting up the 
money, with a joint ownership plan 
among the boards and agencies of World 
Promotion and Cultivation. 
Hospitals and Homes, and Lay Activi- 
ties. 

Completion and occupancy is expected 
in the fall of 1961. 

Evanston is a world-known religious 
center because of its churches and Meth- 
odist-related schools including North- 
western University and Garrett Biblical 
Institute. The Evanston Institute of 
Ecumenical Studies is near the site of 
the new Methodist building. 

Not involved in the move to Evanston 
are the Boards of World Peace and Social 
and Economic Relations, which will be 


Service, 


Architects’ sketch of 
new home for several 
Methodist boards after 
“moving day” in fall of 
1961. The three-level 
building will have 65, 
000 feet of floor space. 


in Washington, D.C. after union this 
month with the Board of Temperance 
into the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. 

The move resulted from the sale of 
The Methodist Publishing House build- 
ing at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, and ex- 
pansion and relocation of its departments. 

A new 10-state regional service center 
of MPH will be built in Park Ridge, Ill. 
Together and Curistian ApvocaTe edi- 
torial offices will remain in Chicago, with 
their circulation departments transferred 
to Nashville. 


Religion-for-Credit a Hit 

American University’s television-for- 
credit Bible course has been so successful 
that the Lilly Foundation has decided 
to give $147,700 to televise it nationally 
and internationally. 

It will be administered over a 10-year 
period by the Methodist-related univer- 
sity in co-operation with the National 
Capital Area Council of Churches. 

Public response to the courses, started 
two years ago, stunned both church of- 
ficials and those of WMAL-TV, who 
donated the time. More than 2,000 view- 
ers bought the outline and text, more 
than 200 paid full tuition for college 
credit, 500 more paid a fee to take the 
final exam, and nearly 1,000 turned out 
for the first field trip. 

Dr. Edward Bauman, American Uni- 
versity professor who started the series, 
will now give two one-year courses on 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus and 
An Introduction to the Old Testament, 
which will be filmed and sent to other 
stations. 

A 6:30 a.m. TV course in religion 
sponsored by Methodist-related Drew 
University, Upsala College, and Councils 
of Churches in New York and New 
Jersey has brought registrations and in- 
quiries from more than 1,200 persons. 

Dr. Staney R. Hopper, dean of Drew’s 
graduate school, is one of the two 
lecturers. Those seeking college credits 
pay $100 each per course. 





people going places 


Gorpon D. Danietson, a Concordia, 
Kans. attorney—joins the staff of the 
Methodist General Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities in Chicago. 


THe Rev. J. 
member of the ministerial collegium 
of New York’s Riverside Church, and 
on special summer assignment with the 
U.S. Army—appointed associate protes- 
sor of Christian Education at Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary. 


GorDoN CHAMBERLIN, 


Tue Rev. Frank Q. Ecuots, minister 
of First Methodist Church, Carrollton, 
Ga.—is new superintendent of the Meth- 
odist Children’s Home, Decatur, Ga. 


Dr. Cuarces M. Laymon, Methodist 
Board of Education adult 
church school publications—resigned to 
head Florida Southern College’s depart- 
ment of religion. 


editor of 


Tue Rev. Cuarces E. Mowry, Meth- 
odist pastor at Cordell, Okla.—has joined 
the staff of the Division of the Local 
Church, Methodist Board of Education. 


Dr. Joun A. D. Cooper, Northwestern 
University medical school associate dean 
—served two weeks as a visiting scientist 
at the Puerto Rico Nuclear Center, San 
Juan. Ricuarp C. Snyper, NU political 
science chairman—will attend a confer- 
ence of teachers of international relations 
September 5-10 at NATO headquarters, 
Paris. 


Mernopist BisHop Paut N. Garser of 
Richmond, Va.—elected president of the 
Southeastern Jurisdictional Council. 


Dr. ANpREw Ivy, head of the department 
of clinical sciences at University of Illi- 
nois and internationally known temper- 
ance leader—was one of the main 
speakers in July at American University’s 
Washington Institute of Scientific Studies 
for the Prevention of Alcoholism. 
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Dr. Wicsurn S. Yooer, pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Joplin, Mo.—becomes 
a financial crusade director in the Di- 
vision of National Missions, Philadelphia. 
Dr. ALAN K. WaALtTz, instructor at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute—appointed a re- 
search assistant in the division’s Depart- 
ment of Research and Survey staff. 


Tue Rev. Scotr D. MacDona pn, as- 
sociate minister of Detroit’s Metropolitan 
Methodist Church—elected president of 
the North Central Jurisdictional Histori- 
cal Society. 


Dr. Ho Senc Ona, a Malayan Chinese 
and Methodist Board of Missions. staff 
member—returns home to take three key 
positions: as pastor of the Wesley Meth- 
odist Church, Kuala Lumpur, superin- 
tendent of the Selangor District, and edu- 
cational secretary of the Methodist 
Church in Malaya. 


Tue Rev. Epwarp G. Latcn, pastor 
at Metropolitan Memorial Methodist 
Church in Washington, D.C., which 
Vice President Nixon and his family at- 
tend—gave the final benediction at the 
Republican National Convention. 


Among 13 southern ministers honored 
as Rural Ministers the Year by station 
WABE-WETU, Atlanta—are four Meth- 
odists, The Revs. Rosert L. Ricor, 
Sardis, Ark., E. C. Crawrorp, Fayette- 
ville, N.C., Joun F. Carroit, Driver, Va., 


and Stacy L. Groscup, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 


Fo_p-Kinc 
FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLE LINE 


FREE-1960 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from-factory prices — discounts up to 
40° — terms. Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new MONROE 
1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES ave unmatched for quality, durability, 
convenience, handsome appearance. NEW—completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs, 
“snaps” them rigidly in place, New pedestal and frame construction, 


Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, ‘Table 
and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. Send to: 


immense km 23 Church St. Quy yaar 7| 


Bishop Cushman Dies at 80 


Retired Methodist Bishop Ralph §, 
Cushman, 80, of Raleigh, N.C., cied 
August 10 at Herkimer, N.Y., while en 
route from his Vermont summer home 
to a speaking engagement. Services were 
held at Geneva, N.Y. 

His son Robert is dean of Duke Uni 
versity’s divinity school. 

After studies at the University of 
Edinburgh and the American Seminary 
in London, Bishop Cushman. served 
pastorates in Massachusetts and New 
York. He was named bishop of the 
Denver Area in 1932, and of the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis Area in 1939. He headed 
the Anti-Saloon League for 10 years. 


Hear Noted Preachers 


One Methodist pulpit that went inter. 
national during August is that of North 
Church, Indianapolis, with several dis- 
tinguished guest preachers from abroad. 

They are the Revs. Thomas Cloyd of 
the Congo Republic, Hugo Mayr of 
Second Methodist Church, Vienna; J. T, 
Seamonds of India, and F. Olin Stock- 
well, former China missionary now serv- 
ing in Singapore, and brother of South 
America’s new bishop. 


Dr. Stockwell Made Bishop 


The Rev. B, 
Foster Stockwell, 
distinguished edu- 
cator and member 
of one of Method- 
ism’s best known 
missionary fami- 
lies, has been 
elected bishop by 
the Central Con- 
ference of Latin 
America. Bishop 
Sante Uberto Bar- 
bieri of Buenos 
Aires was re-elected for another four 
years. 

The new bishop was for 35 years 
president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Buenos Aires, which trains most 
of South America’s Methodist ministers. 
He is a graduate of Boston University 
School of Theology, a writer and leader 
in ecumenical affairs and authority on 
theological education. His family, native 
of Shawnee, Okla., has given many 
members to the Methodist ministry and 
missionary service. 


Bishop Stockwell 


Report on Integration 


More than 92 per cent of the predom- 
inantly Caucasian Methodist churches 
in the San Francisco area have non- 
Caucasian members. 

In a survey conducted by Bishop 
Donald H. Tippett at the request of the 
General Board of Evangelism, 325 of the 
400 churches replied. 

The 274 Caucasian churches reported 
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Gov. Freeman and Mr. Parker 


from 1 to 27 non-Caucasian members; 
51 have Negro members, from | to 21 
per church. Four primarily Negro 
churches reported a total of 12 non- 
members, and 24 Japanese 
churches have a total of 42 non-Japanese, 
varying from one to nine each. 

Two Korean churches reported 13 
non-Koreans, four Chinese churches 14 
non-Chinese, and three Filipino churches 
12 non-Filipinos. 


Negro 


Visitor Views Church Life 


“Insight from the outside” on U.S. 
churches was provided recently by Dr. 
Gyula Barcsay, a World Church fellow 
for one year at Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and former student of Karl 
Barth. 

He is a refugee from Hungary because 
of his part in the 1956 revolt. He plans to 
join the University of Basel faculty. He 
is a graduate of the Budapest Reformed 
Theological Seminary. 

As one “fascinated by U.S. church 
life at first sight” Dr. Barcsay on second 
look did have some criticism. 

On the plus side, he finds “most strik- 
ing” the responsibility of members to 
and involvement in the congregation; 
despite some “worldly motives.” 

He is amazed at the time sacrificed by 
Christians for their churches, and the 
great interest in questions of faith. The 
form of church life, he added, shows 
a “well organized, lively, and active 
community—which is what the church 
in Europe for the most part is not.” 

On the other hand, he noted, there 
is a relative lack of distinctive Christian 
character in U.S. churches and it is not 
always clear that the church is a com- 
munity of those who have been called 
out of the world by their Lord for a 
specific task. 

“It appears to be little more than a 
general kind of religious society,” Dr. 
Barcsay asserted. “One wonders why 
people go to church, and if they would 
come if they did not think it ‘useful’ 
to belong, either because it is seen as a 
proper or decent thing to be religiously 
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afhliated, or because religion is supposed 
to develop one’s personality.” 

Churches often are uncertain them- 
selves as to their reason for being, he 
added. “It is no wonder she has not 
much to say to men which they could 
not say themselves without the church.” 


Represents Governor 
At Nigerian Ceremonies 


Charles T. Parker, Sr., retired Method- 
ist minister of Minneapolis, was named 
by Gov. Orville Freeman to represent 
Minnesota at the September | freedom 
celebration of the new African nation 
of Nigeria. 

In presenting Mr. Parker’s credentials 
as his emissary, the governor’s proclama- 
tion said that the minister had demon- 
strated himself to be representative of the 
ideal citizen of the state of Minnesota. 

Mr. Parker also is representing the 
Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance 
of the Twin Cities. 


Will Lead Shrine Tour 


Dr. Wayne A. Lamb, Paducah district 
superintendent, Memphis Annual Con- 
ference, is leading a tour in late Septem- 
ber and October to England, Europe and 
the Holy Land. 

It includes a performance of the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, and Meth- 
odist shrines in England. For informa- 
tion Dr. Lamb may be reached at 316 
Citizens Bank Bldg., Paducah, Ky. 


Set Laymen Day Program 


Program materials for Laymen’s Day, 
October 16, have been written by two 
well-known lay leaders. 

They are R. H. Berg of Melbourne, 
Fla., vice president of the Board of Lay 
Activities, and Dr. Fred K. Kirchner, 
research chemist of Delmar, N.Y. and 
Troy Conference lay leader. 


dates of interest 


September 23—Organization meeting Board of 
Evangelism, Chicago. 

OctTospeR 2—-World Wide Communion 

Octrouer 3-7—Alabama Pastors’ School, Camp 
Grandview, Alabama. 

Octoser 10—Laymen’s Sunday. 

Octoser 16-17—Organizational meeting Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Vocations, Nashville. 

Ocroper 18—North Central Jinisdiction Supply 
Pastors’ School Board of Managers, Evanston, III. 

OctToser 18-19—Organization meeting  Inter- 
board Committee on Missionary Education, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

OctToser 18-20—National convocation of the 
Church in Town and Country (NCC), Denver, 
Colo 

OctToseR 20-21—Organizational meeting Joint 
Committee on Christian Education in Foreign 
Fields, Nashville, Tenn. 

OctToseR 23—World Order Sunday. 

Octoser 24-28—Oklahoma Pastors’ School, Okla- 
homa City University, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

OcroserR 25-26—Organization meeting Board of 
Publications, Chicago. 

OctroBeR 30-NovemBer 4—Methodist Institute in 
Adult Religious Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Octorer 31-Novemper 4—National meeting of 
Conference Directors of Youth Work, Nashville. 

NovEMBER 1-3—-Northeastern Regional Briefing 
Conference on Christian Social Concerns, Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 

NovemBer 1-6—-Methodist Conference on Chris- 
tian Education, Chicago. 
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PULPIT 
ROBE 


Finely custom-tailored full draping 


sleeves, smoothly flowing pleats, hand 
stitched shoulder yoke and an even 
fluting draping the fabric in graceful 
folds. Here is the standard of custom 
perfection. 

Low priced Robes available from stock. 
Write for Style Catalog and Fabric 
Selector, Booklet P99. 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
932 Dakin St. ¢ Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave. « Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St. « Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
1605 Boylston Ave. « Seattle 22, Wash. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP COURSE 
FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
By CECIL DANIEL SMITH 

Now in its tenth printing and ten years of use 
Sixteen study units: 

1-10: What Christians Believe and Practice. 

11-15: The Story of the Church. 

16: When We Join the Church. 
Minister’s manual, 96 pages, $1.50. Pupil’s 
Work Book, 76 pages, 27 choice art pictures, 80¢. 
For Methodist ministers wanting a thorough, 
evangelical, and interesting course. 
Graded to ages 12-14; suited also to ages 15-17. 
Enough material for expansion into a six-month 
course. Used across the nation increasingly each 
year. Users say it is “‘the best course available.” 
Not listed in the MPH Church School catalogues; 
but available at Cokesbury Book Stores. Order 
only from these branches of The Methodist 
Publishing House. 





NOTED CHURCHMAN DIES. The 
Rev. Peter Kwei Dagadu, 52, prominent 
Methodist churchman of Ghana, died 
in July at Accra. He was a member of 
both the Executive and Central Com- 
mittees of World Council of Churches. 


HAS GOVERNMENT LOAN. A 
$350,000 loan to help build facilities for 
92 student nurses at Methodist Hospital, 
Madison, Wis., has been approved by 
the U.S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 


AWARD TO CIRCUIT. In recognition 
for its great progress since 1956, the 
Guntown-Saltillo Circuit in Mississippi 
has been honored as the Circuit of the 
Quadrennium by Southeastern Jurisdic- 
tion. The Rev. W. F. Appleby is pastor. 


CHANGE THE LAW. After great 
numbers of protests from __ schools 
throughout the U.S., including many 
which are church-related, the U.S. Senate 
has deleted from the National Defense 
Education Act a provision requiring 
non-Communist affidavits from students 
seeking government loans. 


SENDS FIRST MISSIONARIES. 
Three graduates of Ewha Women’s Uni- 
versity, Seoul, have left for Pakistan as 
the Korean Methodist Church’s first for- 
eign missionaries since World War II. 
They are Eunja Kim, Sungja Cho, and 
Chaeok Chun, who will teach at St. 
Theresa’s Hight School near Lahore, 


REFUGEE AID. World Refugee funds 
totalling $4,305,249 have been given or 
pledged by World Council of Churches 


member churches for special projects. 


HE’LL GET ’EM OUT. A month’s 
campaign to eliminate Protestantism in 
Colorados, Colombia, has been  an- 
nounced by Father Matias Acuesta, Ro- 
man Catholic missionary priest from 
Spain. He got the mayor to close a 
chapel and school, and has repeatedly 
threatened and harassed Protestants in 
the district. 


HIT DISCRIMINATION. New York 
State’s new minimum wage law has been 
charged with discrimination by exempt- 
ing members of religious orders that op- 
erate Roman Catholic agencies. Among 
those testifying against it was the Rev. 
F. C. Palmer, head of the Wyoming 
Conference Methodist Children’s Home 
at Binghamton, N.Y. 


BIBLE WEEK CHAIRMAN. Former 
President Herbert Hoover is honorary 
chairman for National Bible Week, Oc- 
tober 17-23, sponsored by the Laymen’s 
National Committee. 
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Before Bishop T. Otto Nall left the Christian Advocate to head the Minnesota Are 


he visited historic 


Asbury Theological Seminary at Wilmore, Ky. Its vice-presiden 


Dr. Frank Stanger, left, and Prof. Howard F. Shipps of the church history depart 
ment, at right, explain a marker for the site of the old Bethel Academy. It was bua 
in 1790 under leadership of Bishop Asbury as the first church school in all the Wes 


Broad St. Church to Go 


The 100-year-old historic Broad 
Street Church in Richmond, Va., is to be 
demolished to make for a civic 
center the city plans to build. 

The church will get $435,605, plus 18 
months free rent at a new location in a 
fast growing suburban section; and the 
privilege of taking the organ, grill work, 
air conditioner and furniture, and other 


room 


items. 

The city agreed to install and main- 
tain a suitable marker in the civic center 
indicating where the church stood. 


Gets Them to Church 


Noting that over 75 per cent of youth 
who get into church before 
entering high school drop out by the 
time they are seniors, a Pampa, Tex., 
youth kicked off a city-wide, 14-church 
revival in August. 

He is 18-year-old Mert Cooper, who 
earlier this year originated the Pampa 
Pilgrimage in which families attended 
their own church as a unit. More than 
7,000 persons in 33 churches, both 
Protestant and Catholic, took part. 

Three Methodist churches are among 
14 participating in the latest drive. 


activities 
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Named to Head Council 

Newly elected Bishop Edwin R. Gar 
rison of Aberdeen, S. Dak., is the Meth- 
odist Co-ordinating Council’s president 
for the new quadrennium. 

He has been its secretary four years, 
and succeeds Bishop Charles W. Bra- 
shares of Chicago Area as president. 

Also elected were Leon Hickman of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as vice president, and 
T. Russell Reitz of Manhattan, Kans., 
secretary. 

Bishop William C. Martin of Dallas, 
Tex., head of the Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation since 1952, has 
been re-elected to that post, Bishops 
Hazen G. Werner of Ohio and Lloyd C. 
Wicke of New York, were named vice 
presidents. 


Two heads of Methodist genera 
boards who retire at the end of 196f 
have been re-elected to serve until thal 
time. They are Dr. E. Harold Moha 
general secretary of Promotion and Cul 
tivation, and Dr. Thomas B. Lugg, gen 
eral secretary of World Service and 
Finance. 

An organizational meeting of th 
Methodist Commission on_ Inter-Jurisé 
dictional Relations was held August 118 
12 in Chicago. 

Charles C. Parlin of Englewood, NJ 
was elected chairman, and James Pg 
Brawley of Atlanta, vice chairman. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


MASTER OF 
SACRED MUSIC DEGREE 


A new degree program to 
prepare for positions com- 
bining church music and 


religious education. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
in conjunction with 
GARRETT BIBLICAL 
INSTITUTE 


For further information write 
ASSISTANT DEAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCA 








